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Even more important than the numbers, perhaps, was the character of the
immigration. Protestants had never been particularly welcome in New France, but
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1688 as many as 200,000 Huguenots
fled from France to the profit of Holland, Germany, and English America but not of
French Canada. The loss of their urban skills and the quieting of the ferment of their
intellectual and religious dissent further served to strengthen the traditional character
of New France, already homogenized by the absence of lawyers and judges and
Jansenists who had struggled against the growth of Louis' absolutism in metropolitan
France.
To be sure, the absolutism did not become the despotism that brought on the
French Revolution, but it did serve to build a social and cultural tradition far different
from that which began to develop in the English colonies to the south by the end of
the seventeenth century. The seeds of modernism much more rapidly grew to a
healthy growth in the more liberal and heterodox soil that developed in Anglo-Protes-
tant America in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Indeed the plants that
produced those seeds in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England were considerably
different from those of the France of the same period.